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panions taken at the same time from the 
Yun-kang grottoes and lent some years ago 
to the Museum by Philip Lehman. Both 
have been put on high pedestals in order to 
render as nearly as possible the elevated 
position from which they used to smile 
down on the pious pilgrims who visited the 
temple grottoes of Yun-kang. 

S. C. B. R. 

A GREEK 
AKROTERION 

A TALL mar- 
ble shaft, crowned 
by a finial, was a 
favorite type of 
grave monument 
in ancient Greece; 
and it is indeed a 
singularly beauti- 
ful and appropri- 
ate form of memo- 
rial. The height 
of the shaft com- 
manded the atten- 
tion of the passer- 
by, its face made a 
convenient field 
for the recording 
of the name or 
names of the dead, 
and the sculptured 
finial standing out 
against the sky 
could be made into 
a beautiful crown- 
ing feature. The 
Greek sculptor's 
treatment of this "akroterion" is charac- 
teristic of his method of work. He kept 
practically the same motive throughout 
two centuries — a pair of volutes sur- 
mounted by a palmette — and yet no two 
examples of the large number preserved are 
identical. There is naturally the develop- 
ment from the simple early rendering to a 
richer and more luxuriant form in the 
fourth century; but apart from this there 
is also a constant variety of detail — and, 
more important still, every time the lines 
of the composition are felt afresh, so that 
each piece is an original product. 




FIG. I. GREEK AKROTERION 
TIPS OF PETALS AND PARTS OF VOLUTES RESTORED 



Some years ago we acquired such an 
akroterion, which has become one of the 
most admired pieces in our collection. 
Now we have had the good fortune to 
obtain another (fig. i; height 3 ft. 5J in. 
[1.048 m.]). A comparison between these 
two examples is instructive. Both are 
fourth-century products and show in ad- 
dition to the volutes and palmettes a bed 
of akanthos leaves 
from which the 
rest of the orna- 
ment is made to 
rise; and in both 
cases the palmette 
is divided into 
two halves with a 
rosette placed be- 
tween them. But 
in our new ex- 
ample there are 
two rows of akan- 
thos leaves at the 
bottom, the pal- 
mette ornament is 
double, and the 
tips of the pal- 
mette leaves are 
made to stand out 
free from the back- 
ground. And these 
simple changes 
make of the same 
motive an entirely 
different composi- 
tion. Such varia- 
tions were indeed 
endless. It is quite 
a fascinating oc- 
cupation to look over, for instance, the 
plates of Conze's Attische Grabreliefs 
(314-352) and watch in these excellent re- 
productions of preserved examples the 
Greek designer's mind at work. We shall 
find here a new tendril or leaf or flower 
added, there the number of the leaves 
of the palmette changed, here the volutes 
made double instead of single, there the 
akanthos sheaths from which the volutes 
rise enlarged: always a touch somewhere 
to show that an original mind was at 
work. And besides these constant, subtle 
variations on the same theme we remark 
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the beautiful workmanship and sense of 
composition. Each part of the design is 
perfectly adapted to the space and position 
it occupies, and the whole, in spite of its 
strict formalization, conveys admirably the 
feeling of plant growth. As an architec- 
tural ornament it is certainly one of the 
most successful that have been produced. 

The finials which come closest to our new 
example in composition are the one crown- 
ing the monument of the brothers Agathon 
and Sosikrates, still 
in place in the an- 
cient cemetery at 
Athens (Conze, No. 
1535), and those 
described in Nos. 
1543-1546 of Con- 
ze's publication. In 
ours, as also in most 
of the other speci- 
mens, the tips of the 
palmettes — danger- 
ously exposed parts 
— are missing, and 
they have been re- 
stored, as have 
parts of the volutes 
below. 

On the back of 
our akroterion a de- 
sign similar to that 
on the front is 
roughly sketched 
(fig. 2), the original 
intention evidently 
having been to re- 
peat the ornament 
front and back, as 

we actually find it in the handsome akro- 
terion in Boston (cf. our [restored] cast 
No. 663). Another instance of such a 
rough laying out of the design on the 
back of the akroterion is in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (Conze, No. 1 543) . There 
is no reason to think on this account that 
these are unfinished examples. The Cam- 
bridge example had originally part of 
its inscribed shaft preserved, though this 
has since been lost; and in our example 




FIG. 2. BACK OF GREEK 
AKROTERION 



a good-sized dowel hole — 3^6 by 3 in. 
(.78 by .77 cm.) and 4! in. (1.15 cm.) deep, 
diminishing somewhat toward the top — has 
been cut at the bottom for attachment to 
the shaft. We may suppose that either 
sculptor or customer changed his mind 
while the work was proceeding; and since 
Athenian grave stelae were made to be seen 
from the front only (at least in the old 
Athenian Kerameikos 1 ) no great harm was 
done. The rough state in which the backs 
of many grave 
monuments are left 
is sufficient proof of 
this, and incident- 
ally shows us that 
the Greek sculptor 
could neglect the 
parts of his work 
which did not show, 
as much as any 
artist. 

Our new akro- 
terion has been 
mounted on a 
wooden shaft eight 
feet high and placed 
in the Classical 
Sculpture Hall. 
What the height of 
the original marble 
shaft with its base 
was there is, of 
course, no means of 
telling. Actually 
preserved examples 
vary considerably. 
The total height of 
the monument of the 
brothers Agathon and Sosikrates is about 
twenty-three feet; that of Koroibos, in the 
same cemetery, about ten feet. It seemed 
advisable for us, since the akroterion could 
not be placed out of doors as it was origin- 
ally, not to mount it too high, in order that 
both the general effect and the details of 
the workmanship might be appreciated. 
g/m. A. R. 

x Cf. Bruckner, Der Friedhof am Eridanos, p. 41 
and -passim. 
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